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"the most commanding and the most pathetic 
utterance, in any age, in any language, of 
national grievances and of national purposes, 
— a stately and passionate chant of human 
freedom, a pure lyric of civil and military 
h«roism." 

It is clear from such a rapid survey of the 
contents and scope of the volume before us 
that it is the work of an accurate and a com- 
prehensive mind, thoroughly alive to the vast 
interests involved in the narrative and wholly 
intent upon giving a just account of our colo- 
nial days. The author's promise in the Preface 
has been fully realized, in giving us the "in- 
ward history " of the Revolution, in allowing 
the Whigs and the Tories "to tell their own 
story freely in their own way ; " in giving us 
an "acquaintance with the American People 
themselves ; " above all, in giving us the " lit- 
erary history of the Revolution " as it has 
never before been given. 

As already suggested, the volume is con- 
structed and developed on the method of the 
higher historical criticism, and, as such, com- 
mends itself to all historical students who are 
seeking the causes of external events and the 
principles that underlie great national move- 
ments, while the pervading spirit of the narra- 
tive is so high-minded and generous as to dis- 
pel all prejudices on the part of the most cap- 
tious reader. 

Even the introduction of data apparently 
inferior and commonplace in themselves is 
justified by the special use the author makes 
of them, and the way in which he relates them 
to the most important civic events. As to the 
historical style of Professor Tyler, American 
readers need not be told that it is a model of 
clearness, vitality and literary taste, and thus 
happily in keeping with the primal purpose of 
the book as a specifically literary history. 

Theodore W. Hunt. 
Princeton University. 



CHRESTOMATHIE ERANfAISE. 

Chrestomathie fratifaise, by A. Rambeau and 
J. Passy; Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
1897; pp. xxxv+250. 

Among the many new ways of teaching French 
that have claimed our attention of late years, 



there are two that appear destined to achieve 
something more than passing notoriety: the 
phonetic or " reform " method, which owes its 
success largely to the efforts of Professor 
Vietor of Marburg and Dr. Paul Passy of 
Paris, and the "psychological" or Gouin 
system, improved and brought into general 
notice by Mr. B£tis. Readers of Mod. Lang. 
Notes are doubtless somewhat familiar with 
both of these schemes. The characteristic 
feature of the former is its scientific treatment 
of pronunciation : at the very beginning of the 
course, the individual sounds are carefully de- 
scribed and practised, and their combinations 
are made familiar to the pupil by the constant 
use of graded texts in phonetic spelling ; the 
ordinary orthography is reserved for a later 
stage, when it is acquired with comparative 
ease. The chief articles in the "psychologi- 
cal " program are the cultivation of the habit 
of " visualization " (that is, forming a distinct 
mental image of a thing or act at the time 
when the word representing it is learned) and 
the principle of association of ideas, which 
leads to the grouping of all the common words 
(or rather phrases) of the spoken tongue into 
a limited number of categories. Both plans 
agree in basing the first instruction on the 
young, living idiom, leaving the older, literary 
language for subsequent study ; this arrange- 
ment is, of course, common to the Sauveur 
and other " conversational ' ' methods. 

The two systems just described seem natu- 
rally to supplement each other. The weakest 
part of the Gouin plan, as far as I can judge, 
is its handling of pronunciation ; while the 
" reform " method takes but little advantage 
of the important mnemonic aid afforded by 
association, and pays no attention to " visuali- 
zation," relying (to a certain extent) upon con- 
crete objects and pictures, instead of utilizing 
the child's ever active imagination. I can 
hardly see, then, at the present moment, how 
a satisfactory method of teaching our school- 
children and college students to speak or un- 
derstand a foreign language can be constructed 
otherwise than by coupling the ideas of Pro- 
fessor Vietor with those of Mr. B6tis. 

In all such discussions, however, it should 
be remembered that fully nine-tenths of the 
French pupils in our public schools will never 
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in their lives have an opportunity to speak 
French. It is evident that the course intended 
for these children should be planned with the 
sole object (except in so far as mental disci- 
pline is concerned) of teaching them to read 
French literature easily and appreciatively. 
For this end, are the methods now generally 
used in our best schools inferior to either of 
the new systems, or to a combination of the 
two? I am nearly persuaded that they are. 
The experience of many teachers in other 
countries seems to show that pupils taught ac- 
cording to the phonetic plan learn to read 
sooner and better than those instructed in the 
old way. As to the Gouin system, I had an 
opportunity last year of seeing the effect of its 
application in the lowest grade of one of the 
public high schools of Boston : the class, to 
be sure, was rather small and of uncommonly 
good stuff; the teacher, an intelligent young 
American lady, who had had no unusual ad- 
vantages, was taking lessons of Mr. B6tis ; but 
making all due allowance for the size and 
quality of the class and the enthusiasm indi- 
rectly inspired by the principal inventor of the 
method, it must be admitted that the results, 
at the end of the year, showed a proficiency 
and accuracy, not merely in speaking French, 
but in writing and translating it, which almost 
justifies the belief that the system can profita- 
bly be adapted to the resources and purposes 
of any first-class public school. 

The "psychological" method has as yet 
made but little show in print ; a volume by 
Mr. Be'tis, called The Facts of Life, is its chief 
representative. . The phonetic movement, on 
the other hand, has given rise to a voluminous 
literature, especially in Germany : pedagogical 
essays are constantly appearing, and text- 
books are almost equally numerous. The 
latter are not all deserving of unqualified 
praise, but some of them take rank among the 
best productions of linguistic science ; such, 
for instance, are the works of Sweet, Franz 
Beyer, Paul Passy and Lenz. The needs of 
the "reform" teacher ,are manifold: he re- 
quires not only treatises on phonetics, and 
grammars written from his standpoint, but 
also, and above all, collections of texts in 
phonetic transcription. Several volumes of 
this kind have already appeared, but there has 



been, as far as I know, none so extensive or so 
diversified as the Chrestomathie fratifaise just 
prepared by Professor Rambeau of Johns 
Hopkins and Mr. Jean Passy, a brother of the 
editor of the Maitre phoni Hique. 

This work is meant particularly for English- 
speaking students, but will do almost as well 
for pupils of any nationality. It is intended, 
moreover, for persons who have already mas- 
tered the rudiments ; hence the texts (which 
comprise both prose and verse, and are chosen 
to illustrate various phases of French life and 
thought) are given both in phonetic transcrip- 
tion and, on the opposite pages, in the stan- 
dard orthography. The volume opens with 
an earnest plea for the "new method," fol- 
lowed by a very concise statement of the 
principal facts of French phonetics. The 
characters employed for sound-spelling are 
those of the international alphabet of the As- 
sociation Phonal ique. While these symbols 
are open to several serious objections when 
used for other languages, they are especially 
adapted to French ; aside from the somewhat 
disturbing effect of the colon that marks 
vowel-length, the alphabet serves its present 
purpose very well, although the mixing of dif- 
ferent kinds of type makes it unattractive to 
the eye. The print is clear and fully as correct 
as one could reasonably expect in a first edi- 
tion. The poetry is arranged according to 
Paul Passy's Hebung hypothesis, which defines 
the line as a fixed number of stressed syllables 
accompanied (and generally separated) by a 
more or less indeterminate number of unac- 
cented ones; this theory is interesting, and 
fits tolerably well a great deal of modern 
verse, but the scientific public is hardly ready, 
I think, to accept it without reserve. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a book of 
this sort demands for its preparation an amount 
of care, patience, and industry such as few of 
the most difficult scientific works ever require. 
I trust that French instructors in our country, 
even if they do not feel able to use the Chres- 
tomathie in their classes, will appreciate the 
abundant opportunity for self-improvement 
here afforded them, and that an increased in- 
terest in phonetics and in systematic and in- 
telligent teaching will convince the authors 
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that they have not labored in vain. 

C. H. Grandgent. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



IRISH LITER A TURE. 

The Voyage of Bran Son of Febal to the Land 
of the Living. An Old Irish Saga now first 
edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glos- 
sary, by Kuno Meyer, with an Essay upon 
the Irish Vision of the Happy Otherworld 
and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, by Al- 
fred Nutt. Section I, The Happy Other- 
world, London: David Nutt, 1895 [Vol. ivof 
the Grimm Library]. 

The Voyage of Bran, the poem which gives 
to this volume its name, and Professor Meyer's 
studies concerning it, appeal especially to the 
student of Celtic ; the completed Part I of Mr. 
Nutt's essay, restricted also, in a sense, to 
Celtic ground, has for its purpose a study of 
the connection of the Happy Otherworld idea, 
as found in the poem, with that idea in other 
literatures. Such a study, even though, by 
necessity, in outline and not exhaustive (p. 228), 
is of interest and value to every student of 
comparative literature. 

A reader approaching from this standpoint 
will at once be struck by the comparative un- 
familiarity of the material of the Essay. The 
first four pages (115-118) include references to 
the 'sons of Mil' and the pre-Milesian period,' 
the 'South Welsh chronicler Nennius, ! the 
'foundation of Emania,' the 'Amazon Macha, ' 
'Tigernach,' ' LoegaireLorc,' 'Labraid Loing- 
sech,' 'ConnaireMor,' and the 'Togail Bruidne 
de Derga.' There are hundreds of equally 
unfamiliar names throughout the Essay. The 
impossibility of verifying so many statements 
again and again causes the reader to yield the 
critical spirit and follow the author wherever 
he leads. This not only requires the reader to 
repose much confidence in the author — no great 
task, indeed, when the latter happens to be Mr. 
Nutt — but forces both sense of proportion and 
judgement into abeyance, and makes his men- 
tal attitude unsatisfactory in that he must be 
credulous rather than critical. 

On the other hand, much is added to the 
author's meed of praise when it in seen how 



well, in spite of these especial difficulties of 
material and presentation, he has succeeded in 
giving this first systematic account of facts of 
Early Irish literature. 

The matter is not, however, entirely strange. 
The struggle between Christian and anti-Chris- 
tian literature is found here (p. 227) as else- 
where, events cluster around the somewhat 
familiar Connaught (p. 123, 209), we here meet 
again the Mabinogion (p. 129), the Annals of 
The Four Masters, and 0' Grady's History of 
Ireland. We find hollow hill stories (p. 177) 
such as Irving made popular in The Alham- 
bra, stories of dwellers beneath the sea (p. 
1S1) as found in many literatures. In one place 
we see that Tennyson has anticipated us in his 
search for literary material (p. 236), in numer- 
ous ways Mr. Joseph Jacobs has preceded, 
and in very many directions Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has gone before. Many references of 
interest and of greater or less importance con- 
nect with Adamnan's Vision (pp. 219, 250, 253I, 
and Ailill (pp. 202, 209); with Barlaam and 
Josaphat (p. 249), and with Brendan (pp. 161, 
284, 300), the isle of sheep (p. 202), and the isle 
of birds (pp. 202 f., 205, 218, 225, 235), singing 
masses (p. 221), which he visited. There are 
connections with the Land of Cockayne (pp. 
278, 321 f.), the Book of Enoch (pp. 254, 291), 
the Vision of Fursius (pp. 228, 245 n., 249, 253); 
with St. Patrick (pp. 152, 197, 218, .228), the 
Vision of Paul (p. 249), and the Anglo-Saxon 
Phoenix (pp. 245-248) ; with Thorkill (pp. 167 
n., 172 n., 302), and Tundale (pp. 225, 228). 

References to Amazons (p. 117), to food in 
Paradise which had to every man the flavor of 
his most favorite dish (pp. 30, 163 f.), to the 
legends of the Flood (p. 197), and to the 
Fourth Paradise (p. 203), should, perhaps, be 
classed among the semi-familiar. References 
to less known, although important, facts draw 
attention to a new (to the reader) tradition 
connected with the British coronation stone (p. 
187 n.), to a certain mysterious five-fold crimson 
mantle (pp. 153, t8o), which is mentioned more 
than once, to a method of preventing persons 
from ever again meeting, by waving a magic 
cloak between them (p. 157), to the method of 
producing sleep, by waving a branch of a cer- 
tain tree (p. 190). Striking are tales of a cup 
(p. 191), a bit of common sod (p. 217), and a 
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